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ONE of the most important recent acquisitions 
of The Museum is the charming allegorical por- 
trait illustrated on the cover of this Bulletin, and 
above. A very generous gift of Miss Marion 
Davies,' the painting is an extremely happy addi- 
tion to our collection of French eighteenth cen- 
tury art where it takes an honored and harmoni- 
ous place among other pictures of the period, 
and complements perfectly our Beauvais tap- 
estries, Sevres porcelains, and the decorative arts 
in our recent installation of five eighteenth cen- 
tury French period rooms. 

Miss Davies’ gift is a delightfully typical work 
by Jean Honoré Fragonard (1732-1806) who 
was Called by the brothers de Goncourt, in their 
famous book on French painters of the eight- 
eenth century, “the only true poet” of his age. It 
is a half-length portrait of one of the most beauti- 
ful and most famous individuals in Paris during 
the twenty years just preceding the French Revo- 
lution. She was known to her contemporaries, 
and is still known in historical literature, as 
Mademoiselle Colombe, the little “dove” who 
held the heart of Paris enthralled for over two 
decades with her singing, dancing and acting. 
Her real name was Marie Therése Theodore 
Ramboccoli Riggieri, and she was born on Octo- 
ber 22, 1752 in Venice where her father was a 
musician.” In 1776 her family moved to Paris, 
and, at the age of fourteen, Marie became a 
member of the corps de ballet of the Comédie 





Fragonard’s 
“Mademoiselle Colombe 


as Venus” 


Italienne. Endowed with universally admired 
beauty, a sweet and charming voice, and with 
what the critic Bachaumont described as the 
“most beautiful eyes in the world,” the young 
dancer was soon elevated to roles of importance 
and given the sobriquet of Mlle. Colombe, the 
name she continued to use for the rest of her life. 

According to some critics of the time, La 
Colombe’s style in the theater was marked by 
an exaggerated mannerism and unnaturalness. 


_Nevertheless, this did not prevent her from be- 


coming the favorite of persons in high places, 
such as the Comte Masserone, otherwise known 
as Lord Mazarin, who fell deeply in love with 
her and “bought her from her parents for 100 
louis d’or.”* Shortly thereafter, in 1772, she 
achieved tremendous success in the leading fe- 
male part in “Le Huron.” In 1775 her reputation 
was made secure by the brilliance with which she 
played the role of Belinda in “La Colonie:” and 
her popularity remained undiminished until 
1788 when the stern and bloody spirit of The 
Revolution began to eclipse all that was gay and 
frivolous. During the intervening years, how- 
ever, Colombe was the toast of Paris, playing the 
leading parts in such pieces as “Tom Jones,” “Le 
Bucheron,” “Lucille,” “Le Roi et le Fermier,” 
and many other outstanding dramatic produc- 
tions. Her success in the theater, in addition to 


1 Portrait of Mademoiselle Colombe as Venus, 
A.5510.56-9. Oil on canvas, 22 x 18% (oval). Gift 
of Miss Marion Davies. 

2 According to Larousse, “Grand Dictionnaire Uni- 
versel,” Vol. 13, p. 1340, Mlle. Colombe was born 
in 1757, a date which does not accord as well with 
later chronological facts as the one used here, 
1752. Larousse also spells the name Rombocoli- 
Riggieri.” 

’ cf. Salomon, W., “Catalog of Paintings and Draw- 
ings by Fragonard,” Paris, 1914, p. 27. 








her intimate friendship with leading men of the 
day, enabled her to lead a sumptuous and luxuri- 
ous existence which, by the time the Revolution 
began, had degenerated to a life of carefree 
abandon and dissipation. 

Between 1789 and 1795 the guillotine and ex- 
ile effectively put an end to Colombe’s aristocrat- 
ic admirers, and the rest of the theater-minded 
population had time only for the serious and 
symbolic state pageants produced by the stoic 
First Republic. Mlle. Colombe’s delicate, playful 
and sensual charms had no place in this new 
order of things, and she was forced to live in 
poverty and misery. When the fires of revolution 
had subsided she tried to revive her reputation 
for a few years, but Fortune would not smile 
upon her in the same way twice. It was not only 
the times that had changed; the little ballet danc- 
er from Venice was now a middle-aged woman 
who had burned her candle rather brightly, at 
least since the age of fourteen. However, her 
prodigal early life evidently had nothing but a 
beneficial effect upon her health. After retiring 
completely from the theater just before the turn 
of the century, she lived in obscurity until March 
29, 1837, when she died in Versailles at the age 
of eighty-five. 

When our portrait of her was painted Mlle. 
Colombe was probably about seventeen or eight- 
een years old. Both she and the painter Fragon- 
ard were on the threshold of their exciting ca- 
reers. Fragonard, born in 1732, had won the first 
prize at The Academie Royale de Peinture in the 
year of Colombe’s birth, 1752. He had spent the 
years from 1756 to 1761 in Italy studying to such 
advantage that when he returned to Paris he was 
able to achieve an outstanding critical success at 
each of the Salon exhibitions for four years. The 
King gave him lodgings in The Louvre, and all 
the well-known women of the time, including 
Mme. du Barry, wanted their portraits painted 
by him, and their apartments decorated by his 
hand. However, about 1768 and 1769 there was 
considerable gossip in Paris concerning Fragon- 
ard’s liaison with a certain actress of The Comé- 
die Italienne named Marie Catherine Colombe.* 
The name is not exactly right, but it is more than 
likely that the object of the painter’s amatory in- 
terest at this time was the girl represented as Ve- 
nus in our portrait.” Because Fragonard turned 
his social and pictorial interest in this direction, 
and away from the large historical and allegori- 
cal themes with which he had won his first suc- 
cesses, the critics deplored his frivolous inclina- 
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tion. Bachaumont, for example, wrote that 
Fragonard had been“... turned from the great 
career upon which he had entered, and is today 
content to shine in boudoirs and bedrooms rather 
than to work for glory and posterity.” Our por- 
trait may have been painted at about this time, or 
it might have been done between 1777 and 1779 
when Fragonard worked for Mlle. Colombe 
during her residence in The Chateau d’Ecouen. 
A slightly older appearance would have been 
modulated easily by the painter’s facile brush. 

Since both the painter and the subject of our 
picture were exponents of, and performers par 
excellence for, the gayly decadent and aristo- 
cratic Rococo world, their respective fates dur- 
ing and after The Revolution were parallel in 
many aspects. In 1790 Fragonard fled Paris for 
his home in the south, Grasse, where he stayed 
out of the way until society became more stable. 
He never could adjust to the new world created 
by The Revolution, nor to the ideals of the early 
Empire. He practically ceased to paint after 
1792, and he died in poverty on August 22, 1806. 

There are a number of other portraits of Mlle. 
Colombe by Fragonard, showing her in different 


poses and in different compositions, but all seem- , 


ingly done at about the same time. A more sensu- 
al portrayal in pastel was in an exhibition, “Le 
Théatre a Paris,” at the Musée Carnavalet in 
Paris in 1929. This picture was recently on the 
art market in Paris. A round version of this same 
composition, again in pastel, is in the museum 
at Besangon.® Another portrayal entitled “Venus 
Réfusant un Baiser a Amour,” in oil, is in the 
Ernest Rosenfeld Collection, New York.‘ If one 
could ever discover enough information about 
the relationship between Fragonard and La Co- 


lombe, it might prove revealing why this particu- © 
lar portrait, with this title, was the one that the — 
artist kept in his private possession until his © 


death.® 
‘ The version now in The Los Angeles County 


Museum, called “Mlle. Colombe as Venus,” was | 


first recorded when it was in the Chateau de 


4 cf. Grappe, Georges, “La vie et louvre de J. H. 
Fragonard,” Paris, 1929, p. 90. 

» Reau, Louis, “Fragonard, sa vie et son oeuvre,” 
Bruxelles, 1956, p. 31. 

“ Grappe, Georges, op. cit., p. 80. 

7 Wildenstein, “Mlle. Colombe as Venus,” 
ford, New York, 1941. 

8 Portalis, R., Baron de, “Honoré Fragonard, sa vie, 
son oeuvre,” Paris, 1888, p. 96 and p. 290. 

® “American Art Annual,” 1923-24, Vol. 20, p. 295. 

Catalog of the Wm. Salomon Sale, American Art 
Galleries, New York, 1923. 
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Saint Brice. Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century it was in the M. Doisteau Collection, 
Paris, from which it was acquired by Gimpel and 
Wildenstein. It then passed into the collection of 
William Salomon where it remained until 1923 
when it was purchased by Duveen at the auction 
of this entire collection.®~— 1° The next owner was 
the gracious donor of the picture to The Mu- 
seum. 

As the title indicates, Mlle. Colombe is por- 
trayed as the goddess of love, following a vogue 
for the allegorical in female portraits which was 
very strong in the time of Louis XV. However, 
when ladies of rank and title followed this vogue, 
in spite of the licentiousness of the era, they 
more often chose to have themselves personify 
the chaste Diana. Here, Venus is shown in a 
comely state of semi-nudity, reclining amid 
feathery clouds in a clear and untroubled heav- 
en. In her left hand she holds the golden apple 
awarded to her by Paris for her superior beauty 
in competition with the other goddesses. At the 
lower right is a white dove, appropriately serving 
as both the time-honored attribute of the love 


THE Museum’s collection of Chinese art has 


recently been enriched by the acquisition of sev- 
eral important objects which form the subject of 
this article. These acquisitions have been made 
possible through the generous gift to the Los 
Angeles County Museum of a large group of 
Chinese antiquities, part of which the Museum 
was permitted to dispose of at auction in New 


deity and as a visual reference to the name of the 
subject of the portrait. 

The clear blue of the sky, the fair hair, blue 
eyes and pale pink and white of the flowing dra- 
peries create a rare and delicate color harmony. 
The curving active disposition of shapes in the 
composition accord beautifully with the oval 
shape of the enframement, and, in spite of the 
playful vitality of the design, it achieves an as- 
tounding classical equilibrium. In this the picture 
is a true product of an era that must be called 
both frivolous and an “Age of Enlightenment.” 
The firm but completely free and fluid drawing 
defines the deliberately generalized anatomy of 
the figure with admirable economy and incisive- 
ness. Exciting above all else, perhaps, is the 
musical spontaneity, simplicity and directness of 
the paint handling. The lyrical delicacy, intimacy 
and dexterity that infuses the whole picture indi- 
cates that it was created in the spirit of an “ama- 
teur passioné,” rather than an artist executing an 
order. And these same qualities make it a genu- 
ine expression of the Rococo age. 

RICHARD F. BROWN 


Recent 
Acquisitions 
of 

Chinese 

Art 


Fig. 1. Ting-yao Bowl. (exterior). Sung Dynasty 
(960-1279). Museum Associates, Carl Holmes Fund, 
L.2100.A.37.56-186 


York for the purpose of using the proceeds to 
purchase the selected items described below. 
The Museum is very much indebted to Mr. Carl 
Holmes of New York not only for the original 
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Fig. 2. Ting-yao Bowl (interior) Sung Dynasty (960- 
1279). Museum Associates, Carl Holmes Fund, L. 
2100.A .37.56-186 


gift, but for his far-sighted and generous attitude 
which made possible the subsequent purchases. 

Perhaps the most important single item ac- 
quired by the Museum is the large and very beau- 
tiful Ting-yao porcelain bowl of the Sung Dy- 
nasty (Figs. 1-2).1 The bowl is of exceptional 
size, measuring 6% inches in height, and 11% 
inches in diameter. Only a few large porcelain 
bowls of the celebrated Sung Dynasty Ting ware 
are known,” and it is therefore very fortunate 
that the Los Angeles County Museum has been 
able to secure for its permanent collection this 
very choice example. 

The inside of the bowl is decorated with an in- 
cised and carved floral design of great sensitivity 
and extreme delicacy. The gracefully flowing 
lines of the stems, flowers, and leaves contrast 
with scalloped and fretted lines of the plants in 
other parts of the composition. The design is of 
superb quality, from the standpoint of technical 
accomplishment as well as design. The outside 
of the bowl is decorated with a series of four 
overlapping rows of freely carved leaves, ar- 
ranged in horizontal bands in the space between 
foot and rim. 

The bowl has a close-grained white porcelain 
body, fired at high temperature, which rings 
when struck. The body is very thin and slightly 
translucent. A thin, transparent glaze of creamy- 
white color covers both the interior and exterior 
of the bowl, including the base. Only the foot-rim 
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and lip of the bowl are unglazed. Characteristic 
“tear-stains” or drops of brownish glaze appear 
on the exterior where the glaze has run thick. 

Ting-yao porcelain was one of the most cele- 
brated of Sung Dynasty ceramics, widely ac- 
claimed and in great demand by the emperor and 
court. The period when this ware enjoyed the 
protection of imperial patronage was however of 
limited duration. It attained its greatest fame 
early in the 12th century, but in this period, “the 
days of the old capital,” the ware apparently lost 
its imperial patronage to Ju yao. With the Tartar 
conquest of the imperial capital of K’ai-féng in 
1127 and transfer of the capital to Hangchou, in 
the south, some of the potters of Ting ware are 
reported to have fled south, continuing their ac- 
tivity near Chi-chou, in Kiangsi, not far from 
Ching-té-chén, China’s ceramic capital of the 
Ming and Ch’ing periods. 

The fine quality of the bowl acquired by the 
Museum suggests that it is a Northern Sung ex- 
ample, from the period when Ting-yao enjoyed 
its greatest fame and popularity in the early 12th 
century. Fujio Koyama, in April 1940, discov- 
ered two separate kiln sites at Chien-tz’u-ts’un 
and Yen-shan-ts’un, about 35 miles from Ting- 
hsien in Central Hopei, which until Koyama’s 
significant finds was believed to be the site of 
manufacture of Ting-yao.* The kilns discovered 
by Koyama undoubtedly were the original kiln 
sites of Ting-yao, the site of Chien-tz’u-ts’un 
being the more important of the two. Koyama 
found not a single piece later than Northern 
Sung at this site, leading one to the assumption 
that the Chien-tz’u-ts’un kilns were closed at the 
end of Northern Sung. The bowl acquired by the 
Museum is surely a Northern Sung example, and 
quite likely from the vicinity of Chien-tz’u-ts’un. 

A very different type of Chinese art is repre- 
sented by four sheet gold appliqués of the T’ang 


1 Purchased by Museum Associates, Acc. No. L. 
2100.A.37.56-186. 


2 A magnificent large Ting-yao bowl is in the Brook- 
lyn Museum, and another bowl of this type was 
published by this writer in the Far Eastern Ceram- 
ic Bulletin, Vol. II, no. 4, Dec., 1957, pp 21-23. A 
large Ting-yao bowl in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, was published by W. B. Honey 
in The Ceramic Art of China and Other Countries 
of the Far East, London, 1945, pl. 57 (b). 

3 J. M. Plumer, “The Ting-yao Kiln Sites: Koyama’s 

Significant Discoveries,” Archives of the Chinese 

Art Society of America, Vol. Ill, 1948-1949, pp. 

61-66. 

Purchased by Museum Associates, Acc. No. L. 

2100.A.37.56-188 through 191. Each appliqué 

about 4” diam. 
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Dynasty which form part of the Museum's ac- 
quisitions from the Carl Holmes Fund.* Two of 
the appliqués, a dragon and a phoenix, are here 
reproduced (Figs. 3-4). The other two appliqués 
represent a bear-like monster and a seated hu- 
man figure. The thin gold foil has been cleverly 
cut into the desired shape, while finely chased 
lines on the surface of each appliqué suggest the 
individual features and details of face and body. 
Tiny perforations suggest that these objects were 
used as appliqués, perhaps to be fastened to a 
garment or other object as decoration. Similar 
appliqués of thin sheet gold, from the collection 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art, were included 
in the Los Angeles County Museum’s recent 
loan exhibition, “The Arts of the T’ang Dynas- 
ty.”* Among the most significant products of the 
T'ang Dynasty were the skillfully wrought ob- 
jects produced by gold and silversmiths. It is 
therefore very gratifying that the Museum has 
been able to acquire this unusual and important 
group of T’ang gold appliqués. 

The bronze libation ladle (Fig. 5) is a very 
important example of its kind, dating back to 
China’s ancient bronze culture of the Shang Dy- 
nasty (ca. 1525-1028 B.C.).® The ladle is in the 
form of a small cup-shaped receptacle fastened 
to a long, flattened handle, curved in a graceful, 
sweeping line. The upper part of the handle is 
decorated in relief with an animal head with bot- 
tle horns (Fig. 5), and above the head with an in- 
cised cicada pattern, a common decorative motif 
on Shang and Chou ritual bronzes. The entire 
ladle is covered with a thick green patina. 

The ritual bronzes of the Shang and Chou 
Dynasties are generally regarded as the most 
magnificent examples of the bronze caster’s art, 
reflecting supreme technical skill and knowledge 
on the part of the people who made the bronzes. 
Some of the finest vessels were made at An-yang, 
which became the Shang capital about 1300 
B.C., when the Shang people settled in China. 
The magnificent bronze vessels were for ritual 
and sacrifice, to be used in temples dedicated to 
the worship of ancestral spirits of the Shang and 
Chou people. The ladle in the Museum’s collec- 
tion was similarly used in religious ceremonies, 
to pour libations in the form of the sacrificial 
wine or other liquids. It was never meant for 


5 Cat. no. 305. Another pair of gold appliqués, simi- 
lar to the Cleveland pair, is in the collection of the 
Seattle Art Museum. 

‘ Purchased by Museum Associates, Acc. No. L. 
2100.A.37.56-187. L. 13%”. 





Fig. 3. Sheet Gold Appliqué: Dragon. T’ang Dynas- 
ty (618-906) Museum Associates, Carl Holmes 
Fund, L.2100.A .37.56-188 





Fig. 4. Sheet Gold Appliqué: Phoenix. T'ang Dynas- 
ty (618-906) Museum Associates, Carl Holmes 
Fund, L.2100.A.37.56-189 





Fig. 5. Libation Ladle. Shang Dynasty, latter half, 
1300-1028 B.C. Bronze with green patina. Museum 
Associates, Carl Holmes Fund, L.2100.A .37.56-187 
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daily use, but was essentially a religious and sac- 
rificial implement. 

Libation ladles of this type are today few in 
number. A similar ladle is in the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum (Grenville Winthrop collection), Cam- 
bridge, and a somewhat more elaborate type of 
ladle forms part of the Pillsbury collection, in 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts.7 

HENRY TRUBNER 


* B. Karlgren, A Catalogue of the Chinese Bronzes 
in the Alfred F. Pillsbury Collection, Minneapolis, 
1952, pl. 97, no. 75. 


Early Italian Prints: 
New 


Accessions 


A SELECTION of early Italian prints (from 
several recent accessions) which revolve in vary- 
ing degrees around the decisive figures of Man- 
tegna and Diirer are here described to present 
something of their linkage in background. 

The earliest, an engraving of Moses,' from the 
first Florentine series of Prophets and Sibyls, is 
related to Mantegna only insofar as it is a work 
in the Broad Manner, a technique which ap- 
proximates that employed by the master himself. 
The Broad Manner, so called to distinguish it 
from the Fine Manner, a style of very fine line 
engraving derived from goldsmithery and one of 
its aspects, niello, is a freer, more open style, 
close to pen drawing. The Florentine artists, An- 
tonio Pollaiuolo and Sandro Botticelli, are the 
two greatest names associated with its develop- 
ment. 

Around 1460 or later a series of Prophets and 
Sibyls was engraved in the Fine Manner, largely 
adopted from engravings by the German Master 
E. S. and Martin Schongauer. The occasion may 
have been to illustrate or recall performances in 
which the parts were acted out, it being custom- 
ary in the Renaissance to associate the Sibyls 
with the Hebrew Prophets, a tradition going 


16% x 4% inches. Gift of Miss Bella Mabury to 
Museum Associates. L.2100.A.17.57-137 
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Fig. |. Francesco Roselli, Italian, c. 1445-c.1508. [| light 


The Prophet Moses. Engraving. plete 


distir 
back to the Ist century B.C. About a decade later | pape 
the series was redrawn in the Broad Manner | ally 

by Botticelli and engraved by his collaborator, | plate 


Francesco Rosselli. It is difficult to find complete TI 
collections of these series in the United States, | calle 
and only a few museums in Europe have the | asa 
full sets. , the I 


Our engraving of Moses (Fig. |) represents | bega 
him resting on clouds, holding the Tables of the | The 
Law; at the foot of the print are verses from a | seve 
sacra rappresentazione or mystery play. In its | copi 
frontalization, position of the hands, and ar- | quai 
rangement of the drapery the figure is strikingly | seve 
like the Christ in the Last Judgment (Hind 7). the: 
engraved by Rosselli after a design by Botticelli. 
and dating from about the same time as the | * 


Moses. Of the series of Prophets, the Moses and pe 
Aaron alone are presented in strict frontality. gi 
and although they are in outline full and com- [ * 1 




















pact, the engraver did not fully master the means 
of distinguishing the planes of the seated figure. 
The parallel shading of the work contrasts viv- 
idly with the fine cross-hatching of the earlier 
Moses in the Fine Manner. 

Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506) is the first 
great name, together with Antonio Pollaiuolo, in 
Italian engraving after the anonymous masters 
of the 15th century. To Pollaiuolo’s single print, 
Mantegna made at least seven which are still de- 
noted autographic in modern criticism. Many 
artists worked after his designs and engravings 
with varying degrees of proximity to his style. 
Between 1484-92 Mantegna painted a series of 
nine tempera studies, the Triumph of Julius Cae- 
sar, for the Gonzaga in Mantua, where he was a 
court artist. The paintings, in heavily restored 
condition, now at Hampton Court, have been in 
England since the early 17th century. Some were 
engraved in Mantegna’s studio, a few are attrib- 
uted to Giovanni Andrea da Brescia? and Zoan 
Andrea. Of them we have acquired the Soldiers 
Carrying Trophies (Hind 15,b),* but here with 
the pilaster cut off. It is a plate in reverse to Hind 
15 and 15,a, and was attributed by him to Zoan 
Andrea who was active in 1475 in Mantua where 
he reproduced Mantegna’s designs without his 
permission. 

Mantegna’s Broad Manner style of engraving 
was very akin to his draughtmanship, as can be 
seen in the present plate (Fig. 2) which is so 
close to him. The parallelism of the lines and 
lightness of the return strokes correspond com- 
pletely to his drawings, showing that he made no 
distinction between designing on copper or 
paper. The impression of our print is an unusu- 
ally sharp one, preserving all the vigor of the 
plate. 

The subject, made after the panel, the so- 
called Corselet Bearers, is extremely interesting 
as a picture of the exaltation of war trophies by 
the Romans who, around the time of Vespasian, 
began to worship and sacrifice to their ensigns. 
The series of the Triumph, of which there are 
seven engravings, including contemporary 
copies, is an example of Mantegna’s strong anti- 
quarian and classical involvement for he drew 
several features for it from the Arch of Titus and 
the Gemma Augustaea. 


* With Zoan, Andrea Mantegna’s closest follower. 
We have recently acquired his engraving, Hercules 
and Antaeus, quite possibly after Mantegna’s en- 
graving (Hind 17). 


* 11x 10% inches. P.280.57-2 
















































Though not immediately from the sphere of 
Mantegna, who became the greatest influence in 
North Italy, and thence to Diirer, the Venetian 
Girolamo Mocetto (c. 1468-c. 1531) relates to 
him by reason of derived subjects. Mocetto’s 
style belongs rather to the school of Giovanni 
Bellini. The plate which we have acquired, the 
Metamorphosis of Amymone (Fig. 3),* one of 
Mocetto’s most interesting engravings, is con- 
nected with a Mantegnesque drawing, Allegory 


Fig. 2. School of Mantegna. Soldiers Carrying Tro- 
phies. Engraving. 


with Sleeping Pair (Uffizi) attributed to Zoan 
Andrea. Although the meaning of the drawing 
is obscure, it contains the motif of reclining wo- 
man and spying satyr, which is repeated in our 
engraving. The myth of Amymone has her trans- 
formed into a river, symbolized here by the vase 
flowing under her arm. The head of her mur- 
dered husband is seen in the basin at the left; be- 
hind her is Apotlo interrupting another satyr; at 
the right Neptune is seated, on guard. The scroll 
in the foreground has not been satisfactorily de- 
ciphered, and may only be fantastic. 


* 11x 17 inches. The engraving, from the Frederick 
Augustus II collection, has been substantially 
trimmed, with the loss of the publisher’s name, 
Antonio Salmanca, as it appears in the 2nd state. 
P.278.56-2 








Fig. 4. Marcantonio Raimondi, Italian, c. 1480-c. 
1533. Mars, Venus, and Cupid. (1508). Engraving. 
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Fig. 3. Girolamo Mocetto, Italian, c. 1458-c. 1531. 
The Translation of Amymone. Engraving. 


The drawing, Allegory with Sleeping Pair, is 
in turn related to Mantegna’s painting, Triumph 
of Virtue over Vice (Louvre), and to the Man- 
tegnesque engraving, Allegory of Virtue and 
Vice. That it became the central motif of our en- 
graving shows how closely entwined were alle- 
gory and mythology in the Renaissance. For here 
the figures of the original myth have been aug- 
mented by the presence of an additional satyr as 
well as of Apollo, the “pure” god. Thus, allegori- 
cal overtones from the general theme of Virtue 
and Vice (or Ignorance), so popular in the 
Renaissance and especially with Mantegna, ap- 
pear to have entered into Mocetto’s composition, 
adding further to its interest as a reflection of the 
Humanist circle of Mantua at the time of Isa- 
bella d’Este. 

The climax of classical line engraving in Italy 
was reached with Marcantonio Raimondi (c. 
1480-c. 1533). Born in Bologna, trained in the 
shop of Francesco Francia, he molded his style 
in Venice after the prints of Diirer whose work 
he pirated. Later in Rome he was closely associ- 
ated with Raphael, many of whose paintings he 
engraved, and with the translation of which he 
became most identified. Marcantonio’s work was 
not wholly reproductive, however, and in his 
adoption of motifs and subjects he was in con- 
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Fig. 5. Domenico Campagnola, Italian, c. 1500-c. 
1581. St. Jerome and Fighting Lions. Woodcut. 





formity with his times when such borrowings 
were normal practise. 

Our plate, Mars, Venus and Love (B. 345, Il) 
(Fig. 4)° was engraved in Florence in 1508, 
after Marcantonio’s stay in Venice and before he 
went to Rome. It reveals the congerie of influ- 
ences operative in his work. For example, the 
figure of Mars is taken, in the upper part, from 
one of Michelangelo’s nudes in the famous Bat- 
tle of Cascina cartoon, while the lower part 
comes from a drawing, the Judgment of Paris by 
Francia; the landscape is obviously derived from 
Diirer, the central trees from his engraving, 
Hercules; and further, there is similarity be- 
tween Mocetto’s Amymone and the figure of the 
present Venus. These elements were welded to- 
gether by Marcantonio’s powerful style into a 
print which stands independently as a new work 
of art, despite its mingled sources 

Still from North Italy, the most fruitful area 
of early Italian prints, is the final work which 
completes this brief survey. It is the large wood- 
cut, St. Jerome with Fighting Lions (Fig 5)® by 
Domenico Campagnola (1500-c. 1581). Born 
in Padua, like Mantegna, but possibly German 
in extraction, he was the pupil of Giulio Cam- 
pagnola. The chief influence in his work was 
Titian, particularly in his landscapes, nearly all 








done in the medium of woodcut. Many of Ti- 
tian’s landscape drawings, which owe much to 
Diirer, were reproduced in woodcut, and gave 
the impetus to the occupation with landscape of 
the Carracci and its subsequent floraison through 
the 17th century. 

Campagnola’s St. Jerome with the Fighting 
Lions was inspired by the beautiful Landscape 
with Milkmaid (after Titian) in its hilly setting 
and the amplitude of its space. A landscape pro- 
duced at the height of Domenico’s career, in its 
rich detail, broad composition, and clarity of 
outlines it affords an excellent example of the 
Venetian landscape conception in the early 16th 
century. 

EBRIA FEINBLATT 


> 11% x 3% inches. P.280.57.1 


6 11% x 16% inches. From the collection of Fred- 
erick Augustus II. P.278.56-3 
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A Superb 
Example of Textile 
Design by the 
Artists of Lyons 


A TRULY outstanding silk panel of lavish de- 
sign has been purchased recently for the Cos- 
tume and Textile Department of our Museum 
with funds donated by Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Strub (L.2100.A.79.57-1). It is “fit for a king,” 
and it indeed decorated the walls of a royal 
palace. 

The designer was Jean Démosthéne Dugourc 
(1760-1825), and this splendid piece, and its 
companions, were woven at the works of Camille 
Pernon & Co. at Lyons, around 1790. 

Dugourc was an artist with an unusual sense 
of refinement, and a master of form. His back- 
ground is not without interest. At one time he 
was Directeur des Décorations de Opéra de 
Paris, and later he became Dessinateur du Cabi- 
net de Monsieur (““Monsieur” was the title of the 
brother of the king.) Only an exceptionally 
gifted artist was qualified for such illustrious 
positions. 

He was a contemporary of Philippe de Lasalle 
(1723-18057), the most famous and most pro- 
ductive textile designer of the era of brilliance 
at Lyons. 

Lasalle’s love and talent for gracefully com- 
plex composition, delicate detail and harmony of 
colors had made him a favorite of Louis XV and 
XVI, Catherine the Great of Russia, and other 
royalty. These excellent accomplishments had 
also made him the fountainhead of a trend which 
was also followed by Dugourc. 

The principal difference between the styles of 
Lasalle and Dugourc was that the former used 
mostly realistic motives, while the latter pre- 
ferred stylized designs, often encompassed in 
geometric framework. 
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Our example reveals a Raphaelesque influ- 
ence. It shows a distinct resemblance in compo- 
sition and shape to the frescoes in the Loggia of 
the Vatican, which are painted in Greco-Roman 
style. 

This panel measures eleven feet nine inches in 
height, and thirty-one inches in width. The rich 
composition with its exquisite detail shows a sub- 
stantial frame of a green, pink and white garland 
surrounding the off-white satin material. 

In the topmost section are two birds (of imag- 
inary species) facing each other. The one on the 
left has pinkish beige plumage with white breast, 
and black and gold tail. The feathers of the other 
are mainly vivid red, with yellow breast, and 
greenish blue tail. 

Below the birds is a crescent-shaped decorative 
element of green-gold, rose, and pink. The hori- 
zontal, oblong pane, underneath, is framed by 
rose and gold lines, and a blue, geometrical inner 
border of blue. 

The largest, central section shows floral de- 
signs in bright hues of red, pink and green. The 
upper butterfly is gold, white, and black; the 
lower, white, various shades of red, and black; 
both on blue ground. 

The large, round wreath in the center is gold 
on rose-white ground. The three small, rectangu- 
lar panes at the bottom display realistic flowers: 
red rose and white marguerites are in the center; 
the other two show white and pink roses. 

At the lower edge of the whole panel is a frag- 
ment of the factory stamp consisting of a device 
similar to the staff of Aesculapius, in an oval in- 


scription (of which only part is visible): MANU- | 


FACTURE DE Cle PERNON ET Cenie A 
LYON. 

Panels like our example, alternating with nar- 
rower panels of a much brighter and lighter, con- 





Left: Visible portion of Pernon’s factory mark pho- 
tographed from the actual textile. 
Right: The complete design of the mark. 
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rasting and yet harmonious design, were 
mounted on the walls of stately halls. These alter- 
nating Compositions presented an impressive and 
majestic effect. The darker and heavier designs, 
with the more vivid and less severe decorative 
elements between them, broke the gravity and 
monotony which would have been the result if a 
very spacious room had been panelled entirely 
with only one, self-repeating design. 

In preparing these intricate and elegant com- 
positions, Dugourc had displayed an immense 
sense of concordant detail, and a rare ability to 
achieve a balanced filling of available space. His 
design is graceful and lively, and, at the same 
time, suggestive of grandeur. His colorings are 
brilliant, and yet they show delicately blended, 
soft overtones. 

The style belongs to the Louis XVI period, but 
it also achieves the convincing dignity of the 


| Empire phase. This was the accomplishment 


which Dugourc’s many imitators were never able 
to attain. 

Contemporary designers, working in the fac- 
tories of Lyon, as Gouthiere, Godon, Thomire 
and others, though often very successful, did not 
seem to possess the delicacy and easy grace of 
Lasalle and Dugourc. Their compositions are 
mostly heavy, and without animation. Neverthe- 
less, their panels adorn to this day the palace of 
Fontainebleau, and many other luxurious build- 
ings of France’s sumptuous past. 

Our panel was one of a set designed by Du- 
gourc for the royal palace of Madrid, Spain. 

In those days Francois Grognard was Per- 
non’s associate, and his resident representative in 
Madrid. There is no doubt that Dugourc’s work 
was composed upon instructions given Grognard 
by his royal customer, and conveyed to Dugourc. 

We must pay tribute to the excellent crafts- 
manship of Pernon’s weavers, which is of an ad- 
mirably high standard. The design produced by 


} the artist was translated into the language of the 


loom with exemplary skill. 

The factory mark, stamped on the lower edge 
of this textile, identifies its origin. Literature pro- 
vides evidence as to the person of its designer. 


STEFANIA P. HOLT 


Literature: 

Weibel, 2000 Years of Textiles. 

The Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art, Vol. 
XXIII 

Schulze, Alte Stoffe. 

Poidebard, Camille Pernon Fabricant de Soieries a 
Lyon. 








A Group of Twelve 
Persian Miniature Paintings 


THE Persian miniature painting illustrated 
forms part of a group of 12 Persian miniatures 
recently donated by Major and Mrs. C. C. 
Moseley, Los Angeles. Most of the paintings in 
this group may be assigned to the 16th and 17th 
centuries and are distinguished by brilliant color- 
ing and delicate, yet facile drawing. The Battle 
Scene shows a group of mounted warriors en- 
gaged in fierce combat. The impact of the dra- 
matic action is heightened by the brilliant color- 
ing of the figures and horses, balanced against 
the light coloring of the hills in the foreground, 
the delicately painted blades of grass, and the 
deep blue sky. A sense of balance and repose, in 
contrast to the dramatic action of the figures, is 
provided by the two trees, placed almost in the 
exact center of the composition. 

The Museum, to date, had not owned any ex- 
amples of Persian painting, making the gift of 
Major and Mrs. C. C. Moseley an even more 
welcome addition to the Museum’s collection. 


H. T. 











Battle Scene. Persian Miniature, 16th-17th century. 
Color on paper. 10% x 744”. Gift of Major and 
Mrs. C. C. Moseley, Los Angeles. 


A Louis XV Chair 


THIS chair, one of a pair given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin von Dehn, is a characteristic example of 
the Style Louis XV. Its walnut frame defines the 
back, arms, seat and legs in a series of continuous 
flowing curves, graceful yet strong. Its only 
decorations are a few carved flowers and leaves, 
strategically placed, and channeling which em- 
phasizes the sinuosity and lightness of the piece. 
The covering is wool tapestry woven at Beauvais 
under the directorship of Jean Baptiste Oudry 
(1734-1755). The scenes illustrate episodes 
from the Fables of La Fontaine, a subject often 
used by Oudry, and these are framed in garlands 
and ornament harmonious with the structure of 
the chair. The pair finds a contemporary setting 
in the Museum in the oak paneled room from a 
house in the Rue Thorigny, Paris; in the Adele 
S. Browning Memorial Collection, the gift of 
Judge and Mrs. Lucius Peyton Green. 

(A 7084.57-1,2) 

W. R. O. 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS, 1953-57. Available at 
the Museum Bookshop. A complete list of publications is available on request. 


MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE ARMS AND ARMOR. Loan-Exhibition from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Jan. 15 to Mar. 18, 1953. Catalogue by Stephen V. Grancsay 
ef U5] a pegeg LICL 0 @: | (70 |) an SE LEE pie ccee earn ae oD a Sek Ce ge $1.25 


RAOUL DUFY (1877-1953) 
Loan-exhibition, July 14 to Sept. 12, 1954 (44 pp., freely illustrated, 6 plates in color) ........ 1.50 


ART OF THE WEAVER. Loan-exhibition of textiles, Oct. 8, 1954 to Jan. 2, 1955 (24 pp., 
ANUS CR tet) 222s aso ap eb tht Os Sve ahi BN Ds Be sh Ceo h nO et OM Lie Ae Ee heh ed SE 50 


CALIFORNIA PRINTS AND DRAWINGS. Loan-exhibition from the Robert B. Honey- 
man, Jr. Collection, Dec. 10, 1954 to Jan. 15, 1955 (44 pp., freely illustrated) .................... rf i, 


STANTON MACDONALD-WRIGHT. Retrospective exhibition of paintings, Jan. 19 to 
ED: 19: 1956: (28s pes TRCONY TIUSCN ACO) coc oo 500 0e coe cae ccascesesdeactsackleceeed <tcsieesssseeesivecdcdatedecseseee 1.50 


PRINTS BY LOVIS CORINTH. Loan-exhibition from the Mr. and Mrs. Sigbert H. Marcy 
Collection; Mar. 9'to Apr:'8, 1956 €20 pp:, illustrated) .............05.c0..ccccccceccccsesescactesnsseceecectensss 50 


COSTUME DESIGN FOR THE THEATRE. Loan-exhibition, Mar. 9 to June 3, 1956 (20 
jo) eee LCL T C1 |) cn ee LAO Seales EL, lt ak ea ered NRCC See Sens 7 Penile A . 50 


1957 ANNUAL EXHIBITION, ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES AND VICINITY. 
Oil paintings, watercolors and sculpture. (36 pp., illustrated, directory of artists) ................ le, 


JACQUES CALLOT. Loan-exhibition of prints and drawings. Sepjt. 18 to Oct. 20, 1957. 
Peso om CLNY TTL CTRL ES (101) RS OR Oo re OSE RL Ree RO EER iP 1.50 


CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS, I 
“Italian, French & Spanish Paintings, XIV-XVIII Century” 1954 (fully illustrated) .......... 2.60* 


CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS, II 
“Flemish, German, Dutch & English Paintings, XV-XVIII Century” 1954 (fully illustrated) 2.60* 


All prices include tax, but add 10c per catalogue for mailing. 
“The two Paintings catalogues only, add 15c each for mailing. 





GIFTS OR BEQUESTS TO THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM ARE 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CULTURAL LIFE OF THE COMMUNITY 


AND MAY BE DESIGNATED AS PERMANENT MEMORIALS. 


SUCH GIFTS, WHETHER OF MONEY OR OF OBJECTS OF ART, ARE 


DEDUCTIBLE FROM INHERITANCE, ESTATE OR INCOME TAXES. 





